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Comb-Boxes 


Better Carding and Cleaner Stock 
by using 


TRADE MARK 
RA 


REGISTERED 
NON-FLUID OIL 
INU.S.PAT. OFFICER 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


In comb-boxes, cylinder and doffer bearings, 
NoOn-FLUID OIL lasts much longer than liquid 
oil, and keeps off card clothing and stock. 


Thus, NON-FLUID OIL costs less and at the 
same time provides cleaner, more depend- 
able lubrication. 


Send for free testing samples and bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


W ~ 3 Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta. Ga. 
AREHOUSES: Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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TRADE MARK 


BECTING 


Power that Keeps 
the Shuttles Flying 


Transmitted by 


Cocheco 


In the woolen mill, the steady, clickety-clack 
rhythm of the shuttles carrying the thread 
across the warp and back again, is a sign of 
the smooth operation that is essential in good 
weaving. 

COCHECO Belting is popular in the woolen 
mills as in the rest of the textile field. The 
quality that insures smooth, uninterrupted 
power transmission is of inestimable value 
in weaving fine materials where the slightest 
variation in tempo of production is reflected 
in the product. 


The COCHECO “Book on Belts” tells the 
story of quality leather belting and shows 
why engineers specify it where possible. 
May we send it? 


B. Williams & Sons” 


Dover, New Hampshire 
U.S. A. 
DETROIT NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


The Power 
Behind the Product 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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how much value 
you will get from a 


Houghton Size Check-up Test 


FOR EXAMPLE: Since Houghton began this specialized indi- 
vidual service for cotton mills, these are some of the headline 
accomplishments: 


“4% Greater Weave Room Production” 

“Loom Stops Reduced 50% By Better Sized Warps” 

“Fly Reduced By One-Half” 

“Strength Increased from 22% to 36% Over Unsized Warps” 


All of these are results obtained on various check-up tests made 
at the request of mill men who sought to improve their sizing. 
These tests are conducted in your own plant, and we rest our 
case for Houghton’s WARP CONDITIONERS on the results. 


We know that you, too, will be pleasantly surprised at the out- 
come after you take advantage of our free offer. UNSIZED 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia 


IF YOU WANT GREATER WEAVE-ROOM PRODUCTION AND 
LESS LOOM STOPS—SEND THIS: 


free of charge? 
NAME 

COMPANY 

STREET 
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A BETTER START-UP ON MONDAY MORNINGS | 


That’s the experience of mills operating on the new Extra Cushion cot, 


made by Armstrong’s exclusive TUBULAR process. 


MAKE THIS THUMB TEST 


Lerr—BLOCK TYPE COT. 
Press hard and notice the 
cushion of this type cot. 


Riegut—EXTRA CUSHION 
COT. Feel the greater resiliency 
and comeback even when cold 


NOTE THIS 


CO. 

Notice amount of 

grooving from op- 
eration. 


Riegut— EXTRA 


Uniform density 


insures more uni- 
form wear. 


HIS fall and winter, mill men are discover- 

ing another important advantage of the new 
Armstrong's Extra Cushion Seamless Cork Cots. 
“T’ve been noticing,” many a spinning overseer is 
saying, “what a big help these new cots are at 
start-up time Monday mornings.” 

And they’re right! These new extra cushion 
cots do start up better! Thanks to the special 
tubular process of cot manufacture developed by 
Armstrong, there is built right into these cots 
greater cushion and toughness plus a greater 
degree of uniformity from end to end. 

The increased resiliency means quicker re- 
sponse to roller weights under all temperatures 
and atmospheric conditions. And because of 
their uniform density, these cots wear more 
evenly, with less grooving out under the traverse 
motion. Together, these vital improvements 
insure better alignment and full length contact 
with the bottom steel rolls at all times. 

In addition, the more thorough baking afforded 
by the tubular method of manufacture gives 
added strength to these cots ... a guarantee of 
long and efficient service. 

Today, send for complete details about Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork Cots. Get 
the facts about the other big advantages—such 
as, easier handling in making frequent changes of 
numbers, more satisfactory work even on. old 
frames, less end breakage, and a stronger, more 
uniform yarn. Write Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Textile Division, 921 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 
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JANUARY 2, 1936 


New Data About Japanese 
Cotton Industry 


NUSUALLY interesting data concerning the Jap- 

anese cotton textile industry and equally interest- 

ing conclusions as to the true nature of the “Jap- 
anese menace’ appeared in an article written by Hugh 
Byas for the New York Times of December 8th. 

Writing from Tokio, following a study of conditions in 
the Japanese industry, Mr. Byas said, in part: 

“.. . The outstanding difference between the Japanese 
textile industry and all other textile industries is that in 
Japan the girls who form the mass of the labor force live 
on the factory premises, like soldiers in barracks. They 
are hired from the farms by recruiting agents employed 
by the industry. Their contract sare for two years. Dur- 
ing that time they board and lodge in the factories. At 
the end of the contract they return to the farm with an 
outhit of new clothes and a dot. 

‘The factory which I visited is one of 140,000 spindles. 
It employs 2,000 people, of whom about 200 are men and 
1,800 girls. Then men receive weekly wages and live in 
the neighborhood with their families like any other wage- 
earners. Their pay averages about 60 yen a month. At 
the present rate of exchange that is the equivalent of $20, 
but as cost of living has hardly increased in Japan, it will 
be fair to compute it by the old rate at $30. This rate, 
representing parity, is used throughout the article... . . 

“Low capitalization gives the Japanese producers a 
great advantage over their British competitors, who reor- 
ganized and refloated during the boom years till they were 
distended with capital. The Japanese are also profiting 
now by a series of disasters—earthquake of 1923, bank 
panic of 1927, deflation of 1930—which eliminated the 
weaker enterprises. Only the stronger survived, and they 
were compelled to engage in rigorous rationalization. 

“It is this rationalization, for which the Japanese 
manufacturer has had to pay a very heavy price, that has 
given his merchandise such competing power,’ writes Mr. 
lsoshi Asahi in The Secret of Japan’s Trade Expansion. 

“In 1922 Japanese textile workers were working eleven 
hours a day and producing 18,000 yards per worker 
yearly. In 1932 they were working eight and one-half 
hours daily and producing 50,000 yards per head yearly. 


In June, 1929, 280 workers were required to operate 10,- 
000 spindles and their daily wages amounted to 363 yen. 
By December, 1932, the number of workers required had 
fallen to 195, and the labor costs to 174 yen, a fall of 52 
per cent in three and a half years. The reduction was 
chiefly effected in the highest paid labor by the simpli- 
fication of processes. More girls and fewer men were 
employed. The net effect, as worked out in one mill at 
Nagoya, is that the perhead productive efficiency of 
workers has increased 255 per cent in the last few years. 

‘Low capitalization and high rationalization are com- 
bined with large-scale units and vertical organization. A 
Japanese textile company engages in all the processes— 
weaving, spinning, finishing and so forth. The firm does 
all its business and has no charges for commission to mid- 
dlemen. The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association includes 
virtually all producers and has large powers of control. 
Japan with 8,000,000 spindles and 300,000 looms con- 
sumes 2,760,000 bales of cotton annually. England with 
50,000,000 spindles and 650,000 looms consumes 2,250,- 
000 bales. There are in Japan 150,000 automatic looms; 
in England 30,000. Of the Japanese cotton industry’s 
employees,’ 15 per cent are men; in England the percent- 
age of men is 35. In Japan, under the contract system, 
the labor force is continually being replenished by fresh 
workers. In England there is a higher percentage of 
workers who are advanced in age and pay. 

‘‘Non-Japanese manufacturers and workers are under 
an illusion if they regard Japanese competition as a tem- 
porary phenomenon of immature industrialization, resting 
upon a horde of underpaid workers. Labor is cheap be- 
cause it is abundant and because the conditions of life are 
still simple. But it is not degraded and it is not, as yet, 
discontented or animated by antagonism to capital or 
dreams of a new order,in which it shall be ‘top dog.’ 

“On this foundation of cheap, docile, intelligent labor, 
Japanese capitalists have raised a solid structure in which 
conservative finance, large-scale organization and bold 
rationalization are combined in a truly formidable ma- 
chine for production in large quantities at low prices. 
That is the true nature of the ‘Japanese menace.’ ” 
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Strength and Stretch in Cotton Yarns 


By H. Pomfret, T. |. 


N the production of the general type of cloth, it is than in the yarn spun from the Indian cotton, whilst there 

not so essential, from the point of view of the cloth, — will be less fibre endings in any length of Sea Island yarn 

that the yarns shall possess any definite amount of than in the corresponding length of Indian yarn. Thus it 
strength. All that is desired is that the yarn is capable’ will be realized that other factors being equal there will 
of passing through the various operations incidental to be more surface cohesion with the Sea Island yarn than 
the production of a cloth with the minimum of breakages, with the Indian yarn, with the consequent tendency for 
so that the quality and quantity of the cloth produced greater strength. 


can be maintained. (2) The fineness of the yarn produced.—Very ob- 

If any yarn is stronger than it is required for the pur- viously the fineness of the yarn will determine, within 
pose for which it is intended, it may usually be said that limits, the strength of a yarn. The average number of 
something is wrong. It may be that a raw material has fibres in a cross-section of a thread will vary as the fine- 
been used which is too expensive, too good for the purpose ness—with a coarse yarn there will be more fibres than 
in view, or that the spinning processes have been carried there are in a fine yarn spun from the same quality of 
out in such a manner that the strength has been retained cotton, and this must definitely affect the resulting 
regardless of the expense. Any yarn should, if possible, strength. 


have the strength required—not less and not more. For (3) The turns per inch inserted-—To consider the 
these reasons the strength and stretch of a yarn are very effect of the turns per inch on a yarn as regards the 
important factors that the producer should attempt to strength and stretch, a series of tests were carried out in 


understand. the Blackburn College. Yarn was spun from ordinary 
First of all, then, let us be perfectly clear what we American cotton: to 30’s count. Each yarn was spun 
mean by the terms “strength” and “stretch.” “Strength” from the same roving bobbins, on the same ring spinning 


is the amount of tensile stress that a yarn will stand be- machine, the only difference being the number of turns 
fore it breaks. “Stretch” is the increase in length that a per inch inserted. The yarns were then tested on the 
yarn undergoes before it breaks. Do not confuse “stretch” Baer single-thread strength testing machine using 18 in. 
with “elasticity.”” Materials which, having been strained lengths, and the rate of the plunger was 12 in. per minute. 
by a force, return to their original form when the force is Four bobbins for each yarn were used, and 80 tests from 
removed are said to be elastic materials, while those sub- each bobbin taken. The accompanying table shows a 
stances, in which the strain is permanent are called plastic record of this series. 
- materials, or to state it in another way, true elasticity is It will be observed that as the turns per inch increase 
the power of recovery after the straining force has been up to 21.9 the average strength of the resulting yarn is 
removed. Cotton possesses the property of elasticity, but increased; beyond 21.9 it shows a tendency to decrease. 
its amount is small compared with its property of exten- Since all the tests were conducted on the same type of 
sion or stretch. For that reason we must be perfectly material it follows that the strength is directly influenced 
clear on what-we mean when we speak of these terms. by the number of turns per inch inserted, but beyond a 
When we speak of the strength of a yarn we are really certain point any increase in the number of turns per inch 
making a statement about the weak places in the yarn. Will not tend to increase the strength. The stretch of the 
It is the weak place that breaks and not the strong one, yarn also shows corresponding fluctuations, and so we 
and so, strictly speaking the strength of a yarn is a meas- ™ay say that from this experiment yarn strength and 
ure of its weakness. A thread will not break under the stretch are influenced by the turns per inch inserted. 
influence of tensile stress until it has reached its limit of Average Average Strength Stretch 
stretch, so that the strength of a yarn is intimately con- 


Turns inserted oz. 1-16 in. oz. oz. 1-16 in. 1-16 in. 
nected with its extension. We often overlook this fac, * $3 (3D 
and so get a wrong idea of the nature of yarn strength. +g 

There are a number of factors influencing the resultant{ Cts. x 45 (24.6) 8.14 17.38 12.1 3.9 22 9 
strength and stretch of a yarn. There is no doubt that strength and stretch are two 


(1) Type and quality of raw cotton used.—Usually characteristics possessed by all yarns, but the numerical 
the longer type of fibres are the smaller in diameter, magnitude of these characteristics is one of a comparative 
whilst the shorter type of fibres have the larger diameter. nature only. There is no ultimate strength. The figure 
If two yarns are produced of the same count, one from which denotes the strength of the yarn is dependent upon 
Sea Island cotton (the staple length of fibre being 1.8 in.) a variety of circumstances operating at the time of test, 
and the other from Indian cotton (the staple length of and unless these circumstances are mentioned along with 
fibre being 0.9 in) then there will be more fibres in a the numerical result, the statement is practically mean- 
cross-section of the yarn spun from the Sea Island cotton ingless. For instance, the strength and stretch of a yarn 
= will depend in part upon (1) the length of specimen 


*In a lecture to the Blackburn and District Managers’ Mutual . 
Association, in England. (Continued on Page 9) 
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New Color Analyzer Shown 


General Electric 


HITE is simply white to many people, but to a 
new instrument on display at the convention of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which opened December 30th in St. Louis, Mo., 
white is a mixture of all colors—with the result that the 
instrument recognizes, and labels, a byriad of whites. 
Ink, dye, paint, textile, paper, and other manufacturers, 
as well as research laboratories, have of course long rec- 
ognized the existence of the multitude of shades and 
differences in colors, and color specification is an import- 
ant part of production control. There are blue-whites 
and yellow-whites, with each having many varieties of its 
own. 

Black is not always black; 
brown-blacks, and red-blacks. 

a multitude of variations. 

The new instrument, known as the recording photo- 
electric spectrophotometer and shown by the General 
Electric Company, makes it easy to obtain, quickly and 
accurately, an analysis of the color of a wide variety of 
materials, either as reflected or transmitted by the sam- 
ple. The material to be examined is placed in the instru- 
ment, operation is started, and in less than three minutes 
the operator removes a chart which shows exactly how 
much of each wave length of light is reflected or trans- 
mitted by the sample. Comparisons of charts from dif- 
ferent samples show in what respects their colors differ— 
whether one might have, for instance, more yellow than 
another. With the charts available, it is possible to 
make the necessary color corrections. 

J. L. Michaelson, of the company’s General Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, will be in charge of the instrument at the 
convention. There it will be shown in a wide variety of 
applications, as it fits in with physics, chemistry, biology 
and other sciences in research, analytical and control 
work. 


there are blue-blacks. 
Similarly, each color has 


The instrument consists essentially of a monochroma- 
tor, photo-electric photometer, and means of recording 
their respective indications. 

The monochromator is of the double-dispersion prism 
type, which insures a high degree of spectral purity. It 
is equipped with bilateral slits which are adjusted auto- 
matically for a 10-millimicron band. The wave length 
range is from 400 to 700 millimicrons. 


The photometer combines the polarization method of 
photometry with a photo-electric balancing scheme in 
such a manner as to eliminate from the measurements the 
factors of light source, phototube characteristics, and 
amplifier sensitivity. Reflectance values are expressed 
in per cent of the standard selected by the operator. 
Transmission values are expressed either directly in per 
cent or in terms of a standard transmission sample. 

The recorder is of the drum type, in which the wave 
length value is related to the drum position, and the 
Photometric value is indicated by the pen position. 


Means are also provided for plotting special functions of 
reflectance, such as density, and logarithmic or multiply- 
ing factors. 

The design is such that the recording and other auto- 
matic features may be omitted for special purposes. Thus 
it is possible to use the instrument as a manual, auto- 
matic balance, or recording spectrophotometer. 

In operation, light from an incandescent lamp is passed 
through a hollow-U-tube, through a series of slits, prisms 
and mirrors. At the other end of the tube is a hollow 
sphere. The light reaching this sphere has been split 
into two polarized light beams, each of the same wave 
length of light and, in the course of an analysis, covering 
the entire spectrum. One of these beams strikes: the 
standard—usually a piece of “pure white’ magnesium 
carbonate—and the other the sample under investigation. 
If the analysis is for reflected light, both the standard 
and sample are affixed to the sphere. 


Before entering the sphere the light beam passes 
through a rochon prism mounted in the hollow shaft of a 
high-speed synchronous motor. The rotation of this ele- 
ment serves to vary the light intensity of the incident 
beams from minimum to maximum on the sample and 
standard out of phase with each other. A _ phototube 
views a frosted glass in the wall of the integrating sphere, 
the brightness of which is a function of the sum of the 
product of beam intensity and reflectance for both sample 
and standard. When the light reflected from the standard 
and sample is not equal, an alternating-current component 
is present in the phototube current. The phase of this 
alternating component with respect to the voltage applied 
to the synchronous motor determines which of the two 
reflected beams is the more intense. This amplified alter- 
nating component is then used to control the direction of 
rotation of the balance motor by a Thyratron tube stage 
which readjusts another rochon prism to obtain a redistri- 
bution of energy in the sample and standard beams, thus 
removing the alternating component in the phototube cur- 
rent. The angular position of the last-mentioned rochon 
prism is then a measure of the reflectance of the sample 
in terms of the standard. 


Transmission measurements are made by using a sam- 
ple and standard of the same material—again usually 
magnesium carbonate—and introducing the transmission 
specimen in the incident sample beam. Provisions are 
also provided for placing a standard transmission speci- 
men in the standard beam. 

The light incident on the sample and standard is de- 
rived from the same source, thus eliminating the charac- 
teristic of the light source in the measurement. The 
optical system with respect to the standdrd and sample 
is common, with the exception of one pair of decentered 
lenses, used to obtain wider angular deviation of. the 
sample and standard beams. Since the voltage amplifier 

(Continued on Page 18) * 
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Sees Further 


Attempts 


Government Control of Industry 


OTTON Manufacturers will be interested in an 

address by Gordon McKelvey, president of the 

Southern Garment Manufacturers’ Association, at 
a recent meeting in Atlanta. 

Mr. McKelvey charged that the Administration seeks 
control over industry through “indirection and evasion.” 
He warned that new bills are being prepared for introduc- 
tion in the coming Congress and if they are enacted, the 
net effect would be to again establish government control 
over business and industry. 

He said in part: 

‘‘We have many worthwhile sources of reliable infor- 
mation throughout the country. The almost unanimous 
opinion of our informants, who. are for the most part 
unbiased, is that possibly shortly after Congress convenes, 
industrial control legislation will be enacted. 

“At the annual meeting of the National Industrial 
Council, an organization of association secretaries and 
presidents, and also at the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, both-of which were held in 
New York the first week in this month; attended by Mr. 
Bonck and myself, we received authentic information on 
what will be attempted by the administration in the 
forthcoming session of Congress, and the influences re- 
sponsible for these efforts. 

SEES BITTERNESS IN DEFEAT 


“All of you know I am sure that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Schecter NRA case was received 
by the administration and labor with bitterness and 
epithet. Instead of accepting a situation which brought 
relief to American industry, accelerated employment, and 
at the same time obviated growing political embarrass- 
ment for the Administration, the Administration throwing 
its support behind a series of efforts to do by indirection 
and special statute what the court had clearly indicated 
could not be done by direction under a mandatory statute 
of general application. This attitude, bulwarked by the 
efforts of other social influences which made it manifest, 
resulted in the introduction and passage of several retalia- 
tory measures, some of which are now pending and will 
be before the next session of Congress. 

‘First among the pending measures are the O’Maha- 
ley licensing bill, the Ellenbogen Bill, which would set up 
a little NRA for the textile industry, the Walsh Govern- 
ment Contract Bill, and the Black-Connery measures for 
legislation fixing the basic maximum work week at 30 
hours. 

ExpLAIns LICENSING BILL 


“Under the O’Mahoney bill a system of licensing of 
industry would ‘be made effective and it would be unlaw- 
ful to engage in commerce without first obtaining a 
license from the Federal Trade Commission. Interstate 
commerce would be defined to include manufacture, pro- 
duction, and local distribution, as well as what the courts 
have traditionally held to constitute interstate commerce. 


8 


Each license would contain conditions, extending Federal 
control over wages, hours and working conditions far ex- 
ceeding the abuses practiced under NRA. 

‘‘A complete system of regulation of the internal affairs 
of corporations engaged in any kind of commerce would 
be an important feature of this law. Licenses could be 
revoked by the commission for violation of any of their 
terms, or in the event of any labor dispute in which the 
employer was held by the commission to. be at fault, and 
during which it became necessary for him to call for pro- 
tection by the police, militia; or any other armed force of 
Government. 

“In addition to the exercise of the commerce power, 
the O’Mahoney bill invokes the power of the Government, 
to make contracts, loans, or grants, and brings under the 
licensing provisions every person contracting with the 
Government or receiving any loan or grant from it. Vlio- 
lation of any of the provisions of the act would be, penal- 
ized by fine, imprisonment, and perpetual injunction 
against engaging in interstate commerce. | 

Tue Textrte Contro. BILL 

“The Textile Control Bill, introduced by Representa- 
tive Ellenbogen in the last session of Congress and ‘which. 
will be one of the first measures before the next Congress, 
proposes, through a system of licenses, to control wages, 
hours, and working conditions, volume of production, 
hours of plant or machine operations, and trade practices. 
Every license issued would also require compliance with 
the substance of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, which 
is now in force, and would require payment of a dismissal 
wage, compulsory accident insurance, and regulation of 
work assignments. Licenses could be revoked by the 
commission for cause. The facilities of interstate com- 
merce and of the mails would be denied to persons not 
operating under licenses and persons guilty of violating 
the act or the terms of any license. Such persons also 
would be ineligible for Government contracts, loans, or 
grants. Any products purchased, sold, shipped or deliv- 
ered in violation of the act would be subject to seizure, 
and any person violating the act would be subject to, a 
fine of $100,000 or imprisonment for one year. 


Tue GOVERNMENT CONTRACT BILL 

“The Walsh Government Contract Bill, S. 3055 in the 
last session, would require in substance that every person 
obtaining a Government contract, loan or grant, should 
submit to Federal control with reference to wages and: 
hours, and that all direct contractors, borrowers, or gran- 
tees should be compelled to require compliance on. the 
part of their subcontractors, material men and suppliers. 

“The Black-Connery Bills, numbered Senate Bill 67 
and House Bill 7198 in the last session, prescribing a 
basic 30-hour week for labor represents a proposal fa- 
miliar to all. Indeed, the threat of such legislation has, 
during the past two and one-half years, been used inter- 
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Strength and Stretch in Cotton Yarns 
(Continued from Page 6) 


tested; (2) the rate of loading of the specimen; (3) the 
moisture content of the specimen. 


(1) The longer the length of sample tested and less 
will be the numerical result. This is sound logic, as it is 
to be expected that any material with varying strength 
properties haphazardly distributed throughout its length, 
has greater likelihood of including one or more of these 
weak variations in a long test specimen than in a short 
test specimen, 

(2) The rate of loading will effect the time required 
for breaking the specimen. Increasing the rate of loading 
does not allow time for fatigue to enter in to the same 
extent, and so the numerical result is increased by raising 
the loading rate. 


(3) Within certain limits the moisture content of the 
sample assists the fibres in holding together, and so ap- 
parently increases the numerical result. 

To consider the effect of processing upon the strength 
and stretch of a yarn, 80’s twist was obtained from a 
manufacturer in the Blackburn district. The material in 
cop form was part run on to a warper’s bobbin and the 
remainder of the cop was left unwound. The idea was to 
find the effect of winding upon the yarn. The result was 
very illuminating. 


Cop Bobbin 
Average strength 3.049 OZ. 3.17 oz. 
Maximum 4.4 4.3 
Minimum 1.9 1.9 
Average stretch he ; 0.951 in. 0.907 in 
Maximum 1.187 1.125 


It would seem that these results suggest that the wind- 
ing process tends apparently to increase the strength of 
the yarn. This can be easily accounted for by the fact 
that the tension placed upon the yarn will tend to elimi- 
nate the weak places. Yet, on further examination we 
find that the same minimum strength is found in both 
yarns, showing that all weak places are not removed. But 
apparently the tension also has its effect upon stretch, in 
so far that the yarn from the warper’s bobbin has a less 
average extension than the yarn from the cop. 

To get some idea of the effect of sizing on the strength 
and stretch of a yarn some material was taken from a 
warper’s beam in the back creel of the tape, and some of 
the yarn from the weaver’s beam from the headstock. It 
was 2/80’s yarn, sized for weaving only. 


Warper's Weaver's 

Beam Beam 
Average strength 8.467 oz. 10.526 OZ. 
Maximum 10.1 12.9 
Average stretch 0.694 in. 0.51 in. 


These figures show that sizing undoubtedly increases 
the average strength of a yarn, but what does it do at the 
stretch? Not only that, but when we remember the 
process that follows we begin to realize that extension is 
valuable. 


A few years ago a series of examinations were conduct- 
ed by the British Cotton Industry Research Association 
at Didsbury, to ascertain the effect on the weaving quality 
of warp yarn by sizing. A number of weaver’s beams 
were sized with different percentages of size, and tests 
were then made upon the unsized yarn and the sized yarn, 
with reference to the effect upon strength, extension, and 
resistance to rubbing. In all cases the increase in the 
percentage of size was accompanied by increased strength, 
decreased extension, and increased resistance to rubbing. 
An analysis of the production from the looms showed that 
the rate of breakage of warp threads was controlled by 
the sizing, and therefore the weaving was also dependent 
on the amount of size on the warp. When the broken 
threads were examined for the cause of break, it was often 
possible to find an imperfection in the yarn which caused 
the breakage. The place of breakage was considered and 
the breaks occurring between the beam and healds were 
few and independent of the amount of size. In the healds 
the breakages were fairly frequent in undersized warps, 
falling off where sufficient size was present, and tended to 
increase again when the amount of size was excessive. In 
the reed the number of breakages was fairly steady except 
in undersized warps. 


The conclusions reached were that the primary function 
of size was to lay the projecting hairs of the yarn, and 
secondarily to protect them against being rubbed up 
again. Beyond that, size was of no benefit to the yarn. 
Adequately sized yarn was that which had sufficient size 
on it to protect the surface against the raising of entan- 
gling hairs before the thread was formed into cloth. 


Sized cotton yarns are more extensible at higher hu- 
midities than at lower humidities, and so common experi- 
ence has been verified by scientific investigation in the 
sense that weaving sheds in which heavy sized goods are 
made are usually kept very humid. 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDUCT 


NEW DEVELOPMENT FOR 
HUMIDIFYING-- HEATING-- 


C. Stimson, 


L. L. Brown, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


886 Drewery St. N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


VENTILATING—AIR CONDITIONING-—ALL IN ONE UNIT 
THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON SALEM, N. C. | 


Sales Engineers: | 


F. S. Frambach, 
703 Embree Crescent, 
Westfield, N. J. 


D. D. Smith, 
814 West South St., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. | 
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Personal News 


H. L. Horton, treasurer of the Efird Manufacturing 
Company, Albemarle, N. C., is recuperating at his home 
following a recent illness. 


J. C. Farmer has resigned as overseer carding and 
spinning at the Patterson Mills Company, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C., to become assistant superintendent of the Car- 
olina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C. 


W. A. Kennedy, of Charlotte, head of the W. A. Ken- 
nedy Company, and WAK, Inc., the latter manufacturers 
of pick counters, has been granted a patent on a method 
of anchoring the drives on pick counters. 


W. E. Mitchell, assistant manager of the Melrose Mills, 
High Point, N. C., has been elected president of the 
American Business Club of that city. 


D. B. Coltrane, president of the Kerr Bleaching and 
Finishing Company, Concord, N. C., is receiving con- 
gratulations upon having passed his 93rd birthday which 
came on Christmas day. 


Walter H. Glenn, formerly with the Whitney Manu- 
facturing Company, Whitney, S. C., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Locke Cotton Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C. 


E. O. Steinback, secretary, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Durham Cotton Manufacturing Company, 
Durham, N. C., will sever his connection with that com- 
pany at the end of this month. 


Mr. J. S. Mauney 


(Gastonia Gazette) 


That was a fine and most enjoyable occasion down at 
Kings Mountain the other evening when Mr. J. S. Mau- 
ney, venerable and hofiored nonagenarian, was feted by 
his children and grandchildren and associates of the chain 
of mills founded by him and his brother, Mr. W. A. Mau- 
ney. 

Mr. Jake Mauney is one of the institutions of the town 
of Kings Mountain, even as much as are the churches and 
schools. He and his brother, Andrew, were among the 
pioneer citizens of that community and helped build it to 
the place it occupies today. His name is one of the many 
closely linked with this community as pioneers, who 
blazed the trail in textile manufacturing 40 and 50 years 
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ago, and laid the foundations for the supremacy which we 
now enjoy. 

When we mention the name Mauney, we also think of 
Plonk, Gray, Love, Moore, Jenkins, Armstrong, Rankin, 
Lineberger, Stowe, McAden, Dilling, Ware, and a host of 
others who had a big part in the development of this busi- 
ness in Piedmont Carolina. 


Two of the biggest men in North Carolina had leading 
parts on a program designed to honor this 90-year-old 
pioneer of Kings Mountain, Messrs. Clyde R. Hoye and 
Edwin Yates Webb, of Shelby. Both men spoke from a 
peculiar and personal viewpoint, both of them having 
known the Mauney family from early days, and having 
been closely and intimately connected with them in Cleve- 
land County. 


Ciba Company Has Charlotte Office 


The Ciba Company, of New York, well known manu- 
facturers of chemicals and dyestuffs, will soon open of- 
fices, laboratories and warehouses in Chaftlotte. The 
company has purchased a new brick building on Hutchi- 
son avenue and it will be arranged to take care of the 
Charlotte branch. 

The company will continue to maintain its offices in 
Greensboro and Greenville. 

Samuel E. Hayes will be manager of the branch in 
Charlotte. 


Nashawena Machinery Sold To Southern 
Mills 


New Bedford, Mass.—That all the machinery from 
dismantled New England cotton mills has not been sold 
for the equipment of factories in Mexico and South 
America is indicated by the disposal of a portion of the 
equipment of the Nashawena Mill at New Bedford. Of 
the mill’s 4,000 looms about half of this number will be 
sold, it is stated. Some of*these looms have been shipped 
already to Warwick, R. I., and others have gone to Gas- 
tonia, N. C., where they have been installed in the Fire- 
stone plant, which was formerly the property of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Company of Pawtucket. Other Nashawena 
machinery has been sold to the Gosnold and Hathaway 
Mills at New Bedford. When the Nashawena Mill starts 
production again, it is announced it will have about half 
the capacity that it had when it was shut down several 
months ago. It was determined, at that time, that the 
plant was unwieldy. Orders for fancy cotton and rayon 
fabrics, which the mill produces, come in comparatively 
small lots, with frequent changes in design. It was the 
boast of the management of the Nashawena, several years 
ago, that this mill possessed one of the largest weave 
sheds in the world. Such a battery of looms as it had was 
difficult to handle, and with the sudden style changes re- 
quired by a shifting market proved unprofitable. 


OBITUARY 


J. D. SCHNELL 


Columbus, Ga—John Daniel Schnell, president and 
treasurer of the Southern Overall Company, died Thurs- 
day night at his home here. Since 1912 he had been con- 
nected with the Southern Overall Company. Before that 
time he was with the Georgia Manufacturing Company. 
The funeral services were held Saturday. The deceased 


is survived by his widow, two sons, four sisters, and one 
He was 71 years of age. 


brother. 


New Cotton Goods Sales 
Note Approved 


REVISION of the Worth Street Rules, which by 

incorporation into the Standard Cotton Textile 

Salesnote by reference, has been accepted by eleven 
associations, including the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
the Association of *Cotton-Textile Merchants Association 
of New York, became effective January 2nd, it was an- 
nounced by W. Ray Bell, president of the merchants’ 
organization, 

The full text of the revised rules was received too late 
for publication this week. The definitions and trade cus- 
toms applying to converting trades, which affect a large 
number of mills in the South, are as follows: 

INJURIOUS MARKING 

The use of oil-crayon or graphite pencils in marking 
goods causes damage and such marking may be consid- 
ered as a latent defect in the instance of goods so dam- 
aged during conversion. 

OIL 

The use of a proper oil remover compound is recog- 
nized as a legitimate mill custom. In most finishing 
process such use is beneficial and necessary. All goods 
except those which are to be dyed sulphur or mineral 
khaki or “from the bale’ are to be treated with oil re- 
mover and unless so treated are not applicable on a con- 
tract. This provision does not apply to the occasional 
yarn streak not commonly regarded as requiring oily 
classification. 

The use of oil remover on goods which are to be dyed 
sulphur or mineral khaki or “from the bale” is harmful. 
If cloth is to be subjected to such processes, buyer should 
specify “not to be treated with oil remover” or ‘‘suitable 
for sulphur or mineral dyeing.’”’ In purchasing goods 
commonly finished by such methods but sometimes sold 
lor bleaching, particularly jeans and heavy twills, either 
treated or untreated cloth is to be considered a proper 
delivery; therefore, in such instances it is most important 
that buyer specify which he desires. 

Or, REMOVERS 

To a mill, the choice of a proper oil remover is most 
important. Many compounds are made for this purpose 
and many formulae are prescribed. Some are good, some 
poor, some indifferent and several, most efficacious in the 
removal of oil spots on cotton cloth, are harmful to rayon 
cloth. 

A mill should be certain that whatever it is using for 
this purpose either on cotton or rayon meets with the 
approval of the National Association of Finishers of Tex- 
tile Fabrics. A wise course for a mill to pursue in choos- 
ing a remover is to check with a particular finishers to 
shipped for conversion, or with the executives of compet- 
ing mills whose experience may prove enlightening, or to 
have the oil remover which it uses analyzed and approved 
by a responsible firm of textile chemists. Anything less 
than careful procedure in this regard is likely to prove 
costly, 

QUANTITIES 
All contracts should specify the quantity in yards. 


However, when the word “pieces,’ without other defini- 
tion, is used for this purpose, a piece means sixty yards; 
for instance, 500 pieces means 30,000 yards. 


SHORT CuTS 


On regular contracts for carded goods, cuts shorter 
be applied except by special agreement. 

On special order contracts for any goods or on regular 
contracts for combed goods, it is fair practice for a mill 
to pack as first or seconds cuts shorter than single cuts to 
an amount not exceeding 5 per cent of contract yardage. 

In no case shall cuts of less than 20 yards be packed 
with regular goods, either firsts or seconds unless contract 
specifies. 

SINGLE AND DousBLe CuTs 


The expression “single cuts’’ means pieces not less than 
40 yards, or over 9734 yards in length. The expression 
“double cuts’’ means pieces averaging over 105 yards to 
the shipment. No piece shorter than 80 yards may be 
described as a double cut. 

In the instances of print cloths, pajama checks, sheet- 
ings, drills and four-leaf twills, 85 per cent of the yardage 
of the contract should be delivered in double cuts and 
not more than 15 per cent in single cuts. However, a 
shipment of from 10,000 to 15,000 yards may include one 
bale of single cuts. 

In the instances of carded broadcloth, pocketing and 
clothing twills, warp and filling sateens, jeans and similar 
fabrics, that is cloths which by reason of complicated 
weave or of high count in either warp or filling are sub- 
ject to extra difficulty in manufacture, 80 per cent of the 
yardage of the contract should be delivered in double cuts 
and not more than 20 per cent in single cuts. However, 
a shipment of from 10,000 to 15,000 yards may include 
one bale of single cuts. 

These limitations with respect to relative percentages 
of single and double cuts do not apply to fine goods, 
either staple or fancy. 


UNEVEN OR BLotcHy CoLor or COTTON IN GREY 
CLOTHS 


Uneven or blotchy color of cotton in grey cloths and 
the deep impressions sometimes left by metal bale ties 
are unimportant if goods are to be bleached, but they 
become important if goods are to be processed in grey 
state. In the latter instance, it shall be the duty of the 
buyer to specify in the contract “suitable for processing 
in the grey.” 


Warp STREAKS OR REED MARKS 


With respect to such defects, the validity of any deliv- 
ery may be determined only by comparison with “the 
established standard of the subject mill.” Equitable 
comparison with an average sample is hardly possible. 
Therefore. any cancellation or rejection for such cause 
should be predicated upon the failure of seller to deliver 
goods equal in quality to a finished sample piece. 
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Sees Further Attempts At Government 

Control of Industry 

(Continued from Page 8) 
mittently with great success by organized labor in fo- 
menting discord and controversy in realizing their objec- 
tives, and which has also been used by the Administration 
for the purpose of forcing industry to accept harmful 
compromises which were wrong in principle and which 
have proven but little less disastrous than would the 30- 
hour legislation itself. 

PossIBLE ENACTMENT SEEN 

‘‘Now the proposal to re-enact some form of national 
industrial recovery legislation and the proposal for a 
compulsory shortening of the work week by Federal leg- 
islation, are in essence the same. In each case the object 
is to compel the spreading of available work by shorten- 
ing working periods, by maintaining or increasing wage 
rates, and by compelling so-called collective bargaining 
between management and labor unions. 

“The conclusion is inescapable that with these two 
mighty clubs the Administration in power today will be 
able to drive one if not both of these legislative problems 
through the next Congress. Always, of course, for the 
benefit of industry. 

“In argument of each of these laws, whereby the Fed- 
eral Government retains control of hours of labor, must 
inevitably lead to the arbitrary, compulsory, and progres- 
sive shortening of the work week, coupled with an en- 
deavor to preserve the weekly income of the wage earner. 
This would generally force up prices and wage rates but 
not actual employee earnings, and the accompanying en- 
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deavor to prevent a reduction in real wages, in the long 
run, would be impossible of attainment and harmful to 
all concerned. 
Fears THE New THREATS 

“The Textile Control Bill, or the Ellenbogen Bill, fol- 
lows the general lines of the Guffey Coal Act. The prin- 
ciples involved in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
were unsound. It is obvious that the harm to be done 
our economic structure from such limited legislation is 
only less because of its restricted scope. The difference 
is one of degree, not of kind. The presence of one or 
more industries so regulated, as for instance, the Textile 
Control Bill, can only serve to make more pronounced, 
maladjustments between industries, as for instance the 
textile and the cotton garment industry, and to render 
more difficult the problem of natural adjustment and 
balance so necessary to the functioning of our competitive 
system. 

May Misuse Taxtnc Power 

“The Walsh Government Contract Bill and the O’Ma- 
honey licensing bill, represent efforts to do by indirection 
what cannot be done by direction, as has been said be- 
fore. There are, of course, many ways in which the Fed- 
eral Government can attempt to extend its control by 
indirection. Some of these methods are perhaps consti- 
tutional. None, however, should escape our severest con- 
demnation. The taxing power may be misused, and 
being so used so as to produce inequalities in taxation, 
favoring those who will accept Federal controls agreeable 
to the party in power and penalizing those who refuse to 

(Continued on Page 19) 


AT AUCTION 
Real Estate, Machinery, Equipment of 


SILK THROWING MILL 


(BERIZZI BROS. CO., INC.) 


ERWIN, TENN. 
: TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1936, AT 1 P. M. 


ON THE PREMISES 


| REAL ESTATE—Parcel of ground improved with modern one-story brick mill building, silk vault building, 
| storage buildings, etc. Sprinkler system, steam heat. About 20,000 square feet floor area. 


! MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT (To be sold in separate lots only)—-53 Leesona Universal 20-spindle 
$ quill winders, No. 90; 30 Atwood 104-spindle silk doubler twister frames No. 5B; 44 Atwood 66-spindle 
| single deck winding frames; Atwood 6-fly reeling frame; 24 Atwood 100-spindle single deck silk twisters; 
j Atwood 68-spindle silk re-drawing frame; 70,000 fibre, wood and metal end silk spools; Normalair electric 
humidifiers; extractor, yarn reel and testing machines; 40 electric motors from 4 to 20 H. P.; ball bearing 
shafting, leather and canvas belting, electric portable drills, blower, office furniture and equipment, etc. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue upon application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., Auctioneers 
1808-10 Chestnut St. °7 William St. 
Philadelphia New York 


80 Federal St. 
Boston 
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Larger Cotton Crop 
Needed To Aid Sales 


The high rate of world cotton con- 
sumption and the sub-normal use of 
American cotton were cited by John 
H. McFadden, Jr., president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, as the 
most significant 1935 trends. 

In a year-end review of the indus- 
try, he declared: 

“The most encouraging phase of 
the world cotton trade during the past 
year has been the accumulating sta- 
tistical evidence that world cotton 
consumption of all growths of the 
staple has been at almost the highest 
rate on record. * * * 

“As far as concerns American cot- 
ton, however, it is discouraging to 
find that during the past year world 
consumption of it constituted far less 
than a normal percentage of the all- 
cotton consumption total of the world 
—probably the smallest since the 
Civil War.” 

The American part of the world 
consumption in the past year was 
44.6 percent compared with an aver- 
age of about 60 per cent in the latter 
part of the last decade, McFadden 
showed. 

“Tt would seem obvious that, if this 
country is to’recover lost- markets for 
American cotton, we must, first, pro- 
duce larger crops than those raised in 
the past two years, and, secondly, we 
must offer our supplies freely in com- 
petition with foreign growths,” he 
continued. 

“One of the most constructive 
moves that could be made, from the 
standpoint of the entire cotton situa- 
tion, would be the liquidation of the 
present government financed stocks. 

“This is bound to be a delicate 
operation, and will have to be han- 
dled with judgment and over a period 
of time. 

“Other constructive steps would be 
to increase acreage in this country 
gradually, to avoid government loans 
to growers above sound commercial 
loan levels, and to continue adjust- 
ment payments on some such basis as 
this past-year. 

“Further trade agreements with 
foreign countries might be attempted, 
for the purpose of increasing the gen- 
eral welfare of agriculture and indus- 
try alike. 

“If some.such program as this is 
followed out, it may be expected that 
our cotton trade. will regain. its lost 
markets-and ‘ultimately. re-expand. to 
its former proportions, on such a 
price basis—with due allowance for 
the volume of cotton-produced and 
sold—as will bring enduring prosper- 
ity to the growers and the entire 
South,” 
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Colonial Hotels in Miami—the Miami Colo- 
nial, S. Franklin Pierce, Manager; Colonial 


Towers, C. A. Wampler, Manager; and the 


Venetian. In Miami Beach—the William 
Penn, J. A. Saeger, Manager. in Orlando— 
the Colonial Orange Court, William C. At- 
kinson, Manager. in Key West—the Key 
West Colonial, Jackson S. Golden, Manager. 
In Charleston, S. C.—the Fort Sumter, John 
S. Cator, Manager. 


For reservations, rates or other information write or wire the 
resident manager direct, or Leslie Buswell, General Manager, Co- 
Hotels, Miami, Florida 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bidg., Providence, R. I. 


D. Huu, Jr. 
Juntus M. 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance_. 
Other Countries in Postal Union 


Contributions on to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The New Year 


} Saws coming of a new year always brings new 
hope. “Iwas ever thus. It is only human 
that we believe that the year ahead is going to 
bring us a greater share of happiness and pros- 
perity than we have ever known before. That 
“this year it’s going to be different” is a national 
thought. 


In the past, all of us connected with the tex- 
tile industry often felt that the mere act of start- 
ing off with a new calendar was in itself a pretty 
good guarantee that many of our old troubles 
were safely behind us. Many times we have 
seen the bright new months dimmed by disap- 
pointments and found that all twelve of them 
had slipped by without bringing many of the 
things we had hoped for. 

As we start another year, many of our leading 
economists and business leaders are very opti- 
mistic. They see real progress ahead, further 
improvement for all business. 


Daniel Roper, Secretary of among 
other things, cites the following reasons for be- 
lieving that the recovery movement is gaining 
real strength. 


Ten per cent increase in factory employment. 

Twenty-five per cent increase in factory payrolls. 

Maintenance of the 1934 level of factory wages. 

Twenty-five per cent increase in production of durable 
goods. 

Twenty per cent increase in sales of general merchan- 
dise in rural areas. 

Increase of 40 per cent in dollar expenditures for new 
passenger automobiles. 

A 5 per cent increase in urban sales of general mer- 
chandise. 

American exports highest since 1931. 

Decline in railroad deficits. 

Rising tendency in security markets. 
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Continued growth in the dollar value of American for- 
eign trade. 


Further improvement in agriculture. 

His figures are very encouraging and tend to 
show that we may expect further improvement 
as the year progresses. 

The mills, in 1935, experienced another year 
of ups and downs, but we believe that they gain- 
ed considerable ground in a number of respects. 


Without venturing too far into the realms of 
prophecy, there are a few things worth mention- 
ing that give sound hope for expecting the textile 
industry to experience better times in 1936. The 
basis for a larger business is much sounder than 
it was a year ago. Stocks are lower. Unfilled 
orders are larger. Cotton prices are expected to 
go higher. Consumers are showing greater pur- 
chasing power and the trend in buying by retail 
stores is upward. Confidence in values is 
stronger than for some time past. 


For Better Marthendising 


S wn newly revised Worth Street Rules, cover- 
ing the relations between buyers and Sellers 
of cotton goods, are being hailed in the trade as 
offering a definite and workable basis for settling 
all controversial issues with entire fairnéss to all 
parties concerned. 


The new rules have been endorsed by all or- 
ganizations representing the principal associa- 
tions of buyers, sellers, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in the primary markets. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, in speaking of the 
rules, said: 


Agreement, by the major associations of cotton textile 
manufacturers, buyers, sellers and distributors on the 
Worth Street Rules, announced today, is a notable 
achievement in co-operation. 

That nearly a year was spent in preparation of these 
rules is evidence of the patience and painstaking consid- 
eration which marked the negotiations and which should 
commend the rules to every element in the industry. 

Leavelle McCampbell, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, which helped prepare the Worth Street 
Rules, said: 

The co-ordination of the revised Standard Cotton Tex- 
tile Salesnote, a series of standard specifications covering 
a wide variety of cloths and a comprehensive list of defi- 
nitions and trade customs, within the jurisdiction of the 
General Arbitration Council of the Textile Industry, un- 
der the general title of Worth Street Rules, a document 
ratified by eleven major associations representing buyers, 
sellers and middlemen, is a co-operative achievement of 
which this industry may well be proud. 

For many years it has been realized that the 
greatest need of the textile industry was im- 
provement in its merchandising policies. The 
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marketing system, developed in the early days 
of the industry and reaching through numerous 
channels before the goods reach the ultimate 
consumer, has always proved a complex prob- 
lem. 

The situation has improved a great deal in re- 
cent years. We hope that the latest attempt to 


bring out even greater improvement will prove. 


as beneficial as its sponsors believe. If so, a real 
service to the industry will have been rendered. 


Same Old Stuff 


yo pinwmng of our friends have recently sent us 
copies of a letter mailed out by the National 
Child Labor Committee. The committee is up 
to its same old tricks, trying to collect money 
through the old misrepresentation that little 
children were being exploited by the cotton mills 
of the South. 

An extract from the fund-seeking letter says: 

Those hoary old exploiters of children, the unscrupul- 
ous type of cotton mills of the South once more are be- 
ginning to draw children into their greedy grasp. In 
North Carolina, within three months after the codes were 
invalidated, there was a noticeable return of child laborers 
of 14 and 15 years of age in textile mills. 

The statement by Dinwiddie was called to the 
attention of A. L. Fletcher, Commissioner of 
Labor in North Carolina, who stated that there 
was nothing to be alarmed about in the child 
labor situation in North Carolina. Dinwiddie 
cited North Carolina as one of the States in the 
Nation reporting an important increase in child 
labor and added that 77 per cent of the increase 
was in textile mills. 

“Mr. Dinwiddie neglected to say,’ Major 
Fletcher commented, “that for the period May 
26, 1935, to September 1, 1935, only 62 employ- 
ment certificates were issued to children under 
16 and over 14 to work in manufacturitg estab- 
lishments of this State. This was an increase 
over the same period in 1934, when no certifi- 
cates were issued. 

“Of these 62 children, 48 were certified to 
work in cotton textile plants. In other words, 
approximately 77 per cent of the children certi- 
hed, went into cotton textile plants. This is not 
strange when you consider that close to 75 per 
cent of our industrial workers are employed in 
the cotton textile industry.” 

Anyone who is familiar with the tactics of the 
National Child Labor Committee will not be 
Surprised at its latest attempt to cash in on 
alleged child labor abuses in the South. It’s been 
a habit with the committee over a long period of 
years and it is too much to expect that the com- 
mittee is going to change its habits, especially 
when in need of funds. 
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Industry and Jobs 


(Greenville News ) 


The underlying fallacy of the political clamor 
that industry in the United States must absorb 
the unemployed is revealed in a recent public 
statement by W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Mr. Cameron makes it clear that while the 
general impression is that the Nation earns its 
living largely from industry, the contrary is the 
truth. 

Normally there are some 48 million persons 
engaged in earning capacities. But ten million 
of these are attached to agriculture. Another 
ten million are employed in public and personal 
services. Wholesale and retail trade accounts 
for between eight and ten millions more. Four 
million people earn their living in transportation 
and communication enterprises. A million and 
a half are engaged in forestry, mining and fish- 
ing. 

For industry proper, the highest level we have 
ever reached brought employment of not more 
than 8,800,000 persons. And on the basis of 
those statistics Mr. Cameron shows that it is 
rather fantastic to expect that industry can ever 
be expected to absorb the ten or eleven millions 
now estimated to be unempleyed. 


The figures are highly interesting and signifi- 
cant. They show that the absorption of the ex- 
isting unemployed must be brought about not 
merely by expansion of industrial activities but 
in much greater degree through general expan- 
sion of all business activity which will provide 
more employment opportunities for persons in 
various activities which are not classified as in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

In addition to that, however, the figures also 
suggest a thought concerning the development of 
mechanical efficiency and its displacement of 
human employment. This occurs chiefly in well 
organized industrial activities. It has a much 
smaller effect in other lines of employment in 
which the great majority of the people gain their 
living, including personal and professional ser- 
vices of one sort or another. In that realm the 
machine is not displacing human labor in such 
great degree. Ii greater mechanical efficiency 
displaced more jobs in strictly industrial activi- 
ties, it would not greatly affect the four-fifths of 
the American workers who gain their livelihood 
in other lines. The “menace” of the machine 
would seem to have been greatly exaggerated 
insofar as concerns the immediate creation of 
unemployment. 
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Stanley Bale Ties “Coiled Double” offer many time 
and labor saving possibilities for'the operator. Two 
lengths can be uncoiled, measured and cut in half the 
time required for coiled single. 

Round Safety Edges and Round Safety Ends eliminate 
the possibility of dangerous cuts and scratches to the 
operator, 

The following additional features have been respon- 
sible for many mills standardizing on the Stanley Bale 
Tie System: 


Rust-resisting 
Japanned Finish 


The Stanley Round 
End Cutter 


Exceedingly strong 
Sealed Joints 
that lie 
perfectly flat 


The Stanley Sealer 
which exerts 
super- pressure 


Let us show you the superior features of this system 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 
Atlanta Office : 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. 


552 Murphy Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Carolina's Representative: 
HORACE E. BLACK 
P. O. Box 424 
Charlotte, N.C. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 
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Mill News Items 


Ata.—Buck Creek Cotton Mills have install- 
ed the Hermas Machine Company’s shearing machine in 
their cloth room, sold them by the Carolina Specialty 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Tennessee Hosiery Company, 
Inc., of this city, with authorized capital of 500 shares, 
no par, has been granted a charter. ‘The incorporators 
are Charles L. Blaunch, L. C. Harris and W. W. Haynes. 


Taytors, S. C.—The following announcement has been 
made here: “After January Ist, Southern Bleachery, 
Inc., Piedmont Print Works, Inc., will be known as South- 
ern Bleachery & Print Works, Inc., Taylors, S. C.” 

GREENSBOBO, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing 
Company has permit for construction of four-story ware- 
house, of steel frame and brick construction, at Cypress 
street, and another permit for erection of a chemical unit, 
costing $5,500 at the Proximity Print Works. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Parkway Hosiery Mill, Inc., 
of this city, has been granted a charter to engage in the 
manufacture of textile products. The concern will oper- 
ate with an authorized capital stock of 500 shares of no 
par value, of which some of the shares have been sub- 
scribed by W. Y. Frazier, H. Buckner and Roy F. Rob- 
erts, all of this city. 

Cuester, S. C.—Capt. Elliott Springs, president of the 
Springs chain of cotton mills, makes known that he will 
build an addition to the No. 1 plant at Fort Mill. 

It will be two stories, 373 feet by 83 feet, and will 
house looms recently purchased from the Royal Mill, the 
Arctic Mill, the Grant Mill, the Androscoggin Mill. the 
Excelsior Mill, and General Cottons. Work will begin 
shortly after the first of the year. 

Kinston, N. C.—Several hundred people are expected 
to fiid employment in the Caswell Cotton Mills here 
about the first of January. The receivers, I. B. Tucker, 
of Whiteville, and B. H. Griffin, Raleigh, will operate the 
plant under a court order. Tucker is a former United 
States district attorney, Griffin a retited hotel man. 

Certain holders of securities of Caswell Mills, Inc., last 
week withdrew objections and Tucker and Griffin pro- 
ceeded with plans to operate the plant. They are empow- 
ered to issue certificates to raise capital ,but may not 
have to resort to that. 

The plant, producing a good quality: of cotton yarn, 
has been idle a year. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—When bids were opened Thurs- 
day by W. R. Broaddus, Jr., lawyer, representing thé 
stockholders and creditors of the Bassett Knitting Mill, 
Inc., located at Bassett, |. D. Bassett, Sr., and associates 
submitted the highest sealed bid for the machinery, stock 
and real estate. The highest bid was $60,000, resulting 
in the property passing into the hands of Mr. Bassett and 
associates. An agreement was reached sometime ago be- 
tween creditors and stockholders to dispose of the hold- 
ings of the firm by sale, this to be handled through sealed 
bids after a given perio dof time had been allowed to 
advertise it for sale. While the future plans of the new 
owners have not been announced, it is expected that oper- 
ations will be resumed at an early date. 
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Mill News Items 


BurLincton, N. C.—Argument about a restraining 
order which seeks to prevent L. J. Blakey, as substitute 
trustee, from selling certain properties of Stevens Man- 
ufacturing Company upon which R. H. Whitehead holds 
mortgage deeds, will be heard by Judge Henry A. Grady 
in Superior Court in Graham. 

Alleging the defendant corporation to be delinquent 
$6,000 in the settlement of $12,500 plaintiff loaned for 
the purpose of tenement house development, the trustee 
has advertised the property for sale under foreclosure 
procedure. 


Buys Textiles 
The procurement division of the Treasury Department 
has awarded contracts for an additional 21,490,925 yards 
of various types of textile fabrics. The awards went to 
33 mills. 


To date the Government has purchased about 70,000,- 
000 yards of fabrics for use in community sewing rooms 
throughout the country. The goods are made into wear- 
ing apparel and used in the relief program. 


Contracts just awarded follow, with the bid number 
noted in parentheses immediately following the mill’s 
name: 

Aleo Mills, New York City: (33-T) 1,418,750 yards 
of unbleached muslin; (38-T) 25,000 yards of suitings. 

Avondale Mills of Alabama, care of Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc.: (37-T) 375,000 yards of gingham. 

Batavia Mills, Inc., New York City: (36-T) 6,000 
yards of twills; (39-T) 400,000 yards of chambray; 
(32-T) 200,000 yards of 32-inch gingham. 

Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C.: (33-T) 16,000 
yards of unbleached muslin; (35-T) 600,000 yards of 
birdseye. 

Columbus Mig. Co., New York City: (33-T) 400,000 
yards of unbleached muslin. 

Cone Export & Commission Co., New York City: 
(34-T) 2,683,675 yards of outing flannel; (40-T) 647,- 
500 yards of outing flannel; (36-T) 370,000 yards of 
twill, 

Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornelius, N. C.: (32-T) 425,- 
000 yards of 36-inch gingham. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., New York City: (33-T) 1,- 
395,000 yards of unbleached muslin. 

Eagle & Phenix Mills, care of Haywood, Mackay & 
Valentine, Inc., New York City: (36-T) 200,000 yards 
of cotton twill; (38-T) 175,000 yards of suitings. 

Entwistle Mfg. Co., care Joshua L. Baily & Co.: 
(32-T) 718,000 yards of 32-inch gingham; (32-T) 45,- 
000 yards of 36-inch gingham. 

Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griin, Ga.: (35-T) 150,000 
yards of birdseye. 

Archibald E, Livingston, New York City: (35-T) 
210,000 yards of birdseye. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, New York City: (31-T) 2,- 
905,000 yards of percales; (31-T) 2,226,250 yards of 
percales; (36-T) 671,250 yards of twills; (38-T) 455,- 
000 yards of suitings. 

McCampbell & Co., New York City: (36-T) 600,000 
yards of 36-inch twiljs; (36-T) 300,000 yards of 36-inch 
twills; (38-T) 200,000 yards of suitings, lot B. 

5S. B. Marks & Co., New York City: (33-T) 400,000 
yards of unbleached muslin. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


Announcement 
As Southern 


Representatives 


George W. Walker 


P. O. Box 78 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
P. O. Box 443 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


RING TRAVELER 


RIVE TAS 


FOR MILL WALLS 
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Mass & Smith, Inc., New York City: (32-T) 30,000 
yards of 36-inch gingham. 

Daniel Miller Co., Baltimore, Md.: 
yards of 32-inch gingham. 

Randtex Mills, Inc., Randleman, N. C.: 
yards of 32-inch gingham. 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., New York 
City: (32-T) 150,000 yards of birdseye. 

Smithbridge Finishing Co., New York City: (31-T) 
895,000 yards of percales. 

Smithbridge Finishing Co., New York City: (31-T) 
895,000 yards of percales. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., New York City: (33-T) 52,000 
yards of unbleached muslin; (35-T) 315,000 yards of 
birdseye. 

Wade Mfg. Co., New York City: 
yards of outing flannel. 


(32-T.) 45,000 


(32-T) 39,000 


(40-T) 602,500 


AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE AT Sist STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Offers to visitors..:a truly fine 


hotel...A distinguished address 


...A convenient location. Large 
luxurious single rooms from *5... 
double rooms from §7...suites $10 


Direction of |. C. Thorne 
ond j. j. Atkinson 


Be ready for Business 


We specialize in speedy deliver- 


ies When you need Victor Travelers 


in a hurry We've won many compliments for such ser- 

| But it’s wiser for you to keep a reasonable stock of 
Victor Travelers on hand, ready for the sudden surges in 
modern business 


Don't be Stock up on Victors now. ; 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY | 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


caught napping: 


PF. O. Box 1818 


1738 inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Woodward, Baldwin & Co.. New York City: (33-T) 
2,000 yards of unbleached muslin. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., care Joshua L. Baily & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: (38-T) 43,000 yards of suitings. 

Neuss-Hesslein & Co., Inc., New York City: (38-T) 
51,000 yards of suitings. 

L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., care Haywood, Mackay & 
Valentine, Inc., New York City: (38-T) 250,000 yards 
of cotton suitings. 

Locke Cotton Mills, care of Joshua L. Baily & Co., 
Philadelphia: (38-T) 150,000 yards of suitings. 

Mahler Textiles, Inc., New York City: (38-T) 12,000 
yards of suitings. 

Pee Dee Mfg. Co., care Joshua L. Baily & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: (38-T) 560,000 yards of suitings. 

Pomona Mfg. Co., care Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
New York City: (38-T) 56,000 yards of suitings. 

Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss.: (38-T) 24,- 
000 yards of suitings. 


New Color Analyzer Shown By General 
Electric 


(Continucd from Page 7) 


and Thyratron tube stage amplify alike the current due 
to light from sample and standard, the measurement is 
independent of the characteristics of these units. Since 
only monochromatic light reaches the phototube, the 
spectro-response characteristic of the phototube does not 
enter into the result. 


As the record drum revolves, the wave-length of the 
light reaching the standard and sample is varied at a 
uniform rate from the red to the violet end of the spec- 
trum. | 


Since the device is a recording instrument, it does not 
require the services of an operator with specialized train- 
ing in optics. Using a phototube, it has ample sensitivity 
at the violet. end of the spectrum, where visual spectro- 
photometers must fail because of the low visibility of 
violet light. 

One of the most important fields of usefulness for the 
new instrument is the cataloging of the curves of different 
dyes, inks, and pigments, so that new colors with pre- 
determined characteristics can be obtained at any time 
by the proper mixture of standard colors already at hand. 


Fined for Labor Law Violation 

The first conviction of a violator of North Carolina’s 
labor laws since the Department of Labor issued its re- 
cent warning was announced Monday by Commissioner 
of Labor A. L. Fletcher. 

G. T. Ragan, superintendent, and E. C. Ragan, fore- 
man, of the Ragan-Parker Knitting Company of Ellerbe, 
indicted for working 15 women in excess of 11 hours a 
day and 55 hours a week, were found guilty and fined 
$25 in one case, with judgment being suspended in the 
14 other cases uoon condition that the mill observe the 
labor laws in the future. 


Inspector Fred J. Cope, Jr., of the division of stand- 
ards and inspections of the State Department of Labor, 
signed the warrant against G. T. Ragan and E. C. Ragan. 
The case was heard by W. T. Mullis, justice of the peace 
in Rockingham. 
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Sees Further Attempts At Government 
Control of Industry 
(Continued from Page 12) 
do so. Both these types of indirect control are, in our 
opinion, reprehensible and deserving of your steadfast 
opposition, 
CONDEMN INDIRECT ACTION 

‘The Supreme Court of the United States has spoken 
in a recent case, in which it characterized attempts on 
the part of Congress to accomplish by indirection what 
Congress was forbidden to regulate directly. In the case 
of Linder vs. United States, reported in 268 U. 5., 17, 
the court said: 

‘“ “Congress cannot, under the pretext of executing dele- 
gated power, pass laws for the accomplishment of objects 
not intrusted to the Federal Government. And we accept 
as established doctrine that any provision of an act of 
Congress ostensibly enacted under power granted by the 
Constitution, not naturally and reasonably adapted to the 
effective exercise of such power, but solely to the achieve- 
ment of something plainly within power reserved to the 
States, is invalid, and carinot be enforced.’ 

‘All attempts to regulate conditions of production and 
internal affairs of business corporations within the con- 
fines of a sovereign State through a licensing of Govern- 
ment control system, is a palpable evasion and an attempt 
to usurp the rights of such sovereign States over the con- 
trol of its citizens and who has repeatedly been held to b2 
beyond the scope of Federal Government. 

‘As stated, so tar as Government contracts are con- 
cerned, the Government is perhaps right in the establish- 
ment of regulations to insure that it gets a dollar value 
for every dollar of public money expended. That is a 
duty as well as a privilege. But to go beyond that and 
to try, through misuse of its power, to regulate purely 
local matters of production within a State, through con- 
trol of contractor and employee, is to pervert a protective 
devide and translate it into an instrument of boycott, 
oppression, and discrimination. 

Aspuses Woutp Be More PAINFUL 

“If and when the Walsh Government Contract Bill be- 
comes law, those of you that deal with the Government 
will be called upon to submit to abuses far more painful! 
than were your experiences under NRA. You can readily 
see the impossibility of submitting to regulations as called 
lor under this law while engaged in production for the 
Government, and wholly different conditions in produc- 
tion for other uses. 

“As an industry you cannot operate efficien ly when 
you are constantly beseiged with experimental le7vislation, 
restricted Government competition, and oppressive taxa- 
lion, 

“Contrary to the impressions which are being main- 
tained by some who have something to obtain thereby, 
industry is not asking for any new legislation conferring 
upon it exemptions from laws established to prevent mo- 
nopolization practices. As between the present anti-trust 
laws, the scope of which continues to be judiciously up- 
held after a period of (45) years, on the one hand, and 
new legislation of the type of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which purports to grant limited exemp- 
tions from the anti-trust laws on the other hand. we un- 
hesitatingly choose the anti-trust laws.” 


Says Textiles Showed Gain 


— 


In one of its year-end reviews of business for the past 
year, the Associated Press has the following to say of the 
textile industry: 

The American textile industry in the aggregate counted 
1935 as one of the better years for business. 

Activity of all textile mills increased steadily through- 
out the year, and prices of raw materials either maintain- 
ed the gains attained since the bottom of the depression 
or extended the upward movement. 

The cotton textile industry went through 12 months 
which, when translated into a chart line, resembled a 
sagging clothes line. 

Measured by the Associated Press index of activity, 
adjusted for seasonal trend, the cotton industry was oper- 
ating better than 100 per cent of the 1929-30 average as 
the year opened. 

By mid-year the bottom had been reached, 76.9 per 
cent of the 1929-30 average, but as the year closed the 
index again had crossed the 100 per cent mark. 

As for the entire textile industry—cotton, wool, rayon, 
silk—the textile economics bureau predicted: ‘“‘We ex- 
pect the textile index to hold its present high level for the 
next few months, but any appreciable increase from the 
present levels would not seem to be in prospect.” 

One reason for that interpretation is the curious two- 
year cycle through which the industry appears to travel. 
Odd years usually are high and even years low for pro- 
duction. Next year is even. 

SILK Prices RISE 

Silk prices made the most forceful rise, starting about 
mid-year, and wool recovered about the time for its up- 
swing. Rayon prices continued the long-time downward 
movement by easing from highs early in the year. Cotton 
dipped and recovered under the influence of foreign and 
domestic developments springing from both economic and 
political sources. 

The consumption of wool, however, spurted from Feb- 
ruary through August to a peak of 160 per cent of the 
1925-25 average as measured by the adjusted index of 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Neister Mitts Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York, 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin &t., Boston 
Philadeiphia 
New Orleans 


66 Werth 8t., New Yer« 
Atienta 
San Francieece 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DomMeEstTIC Exporr 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr... New York 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS} 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were naturally 
quiet during the week, although sales were considered 
better than were expected for the closing week of the 
year. Prices were steady and sales from second hands 
were not in evidence. It is believed in the market here 
that the mills entered the new year in the best position 
they have been in several years. Stocks of goods are low 
and unfilled orders are large. The outlook for the first 
quarter of the year is considered good. It is likely, how- 
ever, that business will proceed rather slowly until the 
Supreme Court decision on the processing taxes, which is 
likely to be announced about the middle of the month. 

In the gray goods divisions, sales of print cloths were 
very light last week. There were good sales of carded 
broadcloths, and sheetings and some of the heavy goods 
moved very well. 

In the fine goods markets, business in the standard 
constructions was light. There was some fair business in 
some of the fancy constructions. 


Buying of rayons was well scattered. Many buyers 
had been holding off during uncertainty over yarn prices, 
but apparently moderate covering was sufficient to bring 
them in for fear they would lose the market. Immediate 
advances confirmed the fears of higher prices, and brought 
in covering of near requirements by nearly all users of 
standard rayon constructions. 


There is little expectation that broad expansion in sales 
volume will develop this week, but there are many in the 
trade who look for sharply improved buying next week. 
It is possible that the Supreme Court may make its deci- 
sions on the AAA and the Bankhead cases next Monday. 
In that event, of course, the market may run into con- 
fusion, which will hold up covering for a time. It seems 
clear, however, that a good deal of buying remains to be 
done for the first quarter and, with supplies of goods 
none too plentiful, buyers are not likely to hold off for 
long. 

The market viewpoint was generally optimistic at the 
close of the year and confidence in good business was 
freely expressed. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s___ _. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s___ 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
7% 
Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard . 
Tickings, 8-ounce 

Denims 15 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s. 
Dress ginghams 
Staple ginghams _ 40 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO.. INC. | 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn markets were very quiet 
during the week. In a good many instances, buyers 
asked that deliveries be delayed. While prices were re- 
ported as being slightly easier, spinners quotations were 
unchanged, 


As noted, the majority of sale yarn spinners with large 
capacity have been practically out of the market since 
the middle of this month, affording opportunity for smal- 
ler yarn mills to take orders, which they are doing at 
fairly adequate prices thus far. The larger producers, in 
this way, are helping to get low priced competition out of 
the picture before the January buying movement sets in. 
After the turn of the year, it is indicated, those best in a 
position to supply buyers’ requirements will also be sit- 
uated so as to have ample influence on the prices at which 
January bysang is likely to be done. 

Total es bi cotton yarn this month will probably run 
about 20 to 25 per cent less than the November total, 
local suppliers estimate, but yarn shipments in December 
total only a little under last month’s, and market author- 
ities regard this as a very satisfactory showing. It is 
predicted that when the final 1935 sales totals are made 
known, it will be seen there was a material increase both 
in carded and combed peeler yarn business. 


The pending Supreme Court decision on the processing 
tax is having a somewhat unsettling influence on manu- 
facturers of waste yarns who are under the impression 
that if the tax is declared invalid no refund could come 
to them on any waste stocks they might possess or on 
yarns made entirely from waste. Meanwhile, such mills 
are buying very sparingly of strips and similar material. 
Consumers are quite evidently restricting their invento- 
ries to the lowest point possible so as not to be caught 
with any volume of waste if the processing tax is declared 
unconstitutional. 


Spinners continued supplied with sufficient forward 
contracts to keep active through the next two months. 
They hold orders that are to run through most of the 
first and second quarters of the year. These are not 
sufficient to keep plants satisfactorily occupied. Develop- 
ments during January are counted on bringing to hand 
enough to tighten deliveries and prices as they both were 
up to two or three weeks ago. 
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WENTWORTH 


‘Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, eames) 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing § 
Switch with limit stops up and 


own. 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


“SILK AND “MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autbor of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- } 
culation, and Weave,” by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 

School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 4938 pages 
(139 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 


in the production of mixed goods. 
BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 
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DAUGHTRY 
SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 


Picker and Conveying Pipes | 
A Specialty 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR | 


WOOL’ Tops 


253 Summer St. 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


g2 WALL STREET 
new YORK,NY. 


Cotton Mill Waste 
Spot Lots Contracts 
Commission Accounts Solicited | 
John E. Crowley Co. i 
Charlotte, N. C. i 


| Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
614 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Crowley, John E. Co. 

Curran & Barry 


Campbell, 
‘arolina 


to 
|i 


SSi tli: 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. — 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. 22 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 20 
Dillard Paper Co. 21 
Dixon Saddle Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Dunkel & Co., Paul R. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
DuPont de Nemours, EB. lL. & Co. 


to 
to 


Eaton, Paul B 
Emmons Loom Harness ‘Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Enka, American 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel _____.- 
Franklin Process Co. 
Samuel T. & Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. . 
General Blectric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Goodrich, B. F. & Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The.. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
(jreenville elting 
Grinnell Co. 


H & B Amesioun Machine Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Hinde & Dect Paper Co., The 
Hought: F & Co, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


Freeman, 


ton 


| 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


this lesue. 
Page 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc._.. —_— 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Keever Starch Co 
— 
Law, A. M. & Co. — 
Link-Belt Co. — 
Loper, Ralph E. Co. — 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Murray Laboratory 2 


National Aniline & Chemical Co... Inc. — 
National Oil Products Co. 


National Ringe Traveler Co. 21 
Neisler Mille Co., Inc . 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 1 
Norlander Machine Co. , 27 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 
—O— 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
= 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Preston, Gustavo Co. 
—R— 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rhoads, J. & Sons _. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
Roy, B. & Son 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. _. 
Schnell, Arthur H. 
Sevilla Biltmore, The 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Cor 
Socony Vacuum oil Go, 
Soluol Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Co. 
Sperry, D. R. & Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. H., Inc. ~... 
Stonhard Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 

Textile Banking Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co... 
Textile Shop, The 


Sous 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co._.. 
U. Ringe Traveler Co. 
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Universal Winding we 19 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Veeder-Root, Ine — 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. iit 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. oom 
WAK, Inc 
Washburn Printing ‘Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co 2°) 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsvile Spinning Ring Co. 27 
Williams, lL. B. & Sons 2 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. _— 


World Stock Of 
American Cotton 


The total stock of American cotton 
in all hands in the world at the end of 
November, including the unpicked 


portion of the crop and Government- 
financed stocks, was only 15,531,000 
bales, which was less than that on the 
comparable date in any year since 
1929. according to the New York 


Cotton Exchange Service. At the end 
of November last year the total world 
stock was 16,342,000 bales, and two 
years ago, 19,456,000. 


Overseer Wanted 


Experienced in spinning and twist- 
ing cotton yarns. Prefer man with 
textile training. Address 
care Textile Bulletin. 


school 
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Classitied Department 


| G. A. WHITE @ CO., Sou. Rep. | 
International Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, U 
Humidifiers 


Chariotte, N. C. 


Technical Articles Wanted 


Would like to get in touch with 
practical men who can write arti- 
cles covering various phases of cot- 
ton manufacture. Writing ability 
secondary to ability to present | 
helpful and practical articles. Ad- 
R. W., care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


SPERRY FILTER 
PRESSES 


For Viseose and Rayon Liquors 


Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Company Celebrates 
Silver Anniversary 


The Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., brought to a close 
its twenty-fifth year in busimess, with 
a gala silver anniversary banquet, 
held on December 28, 1935, at the 
Hotel Edison, New York City. 


More than one hundred were in 
attendance at the banquet, compris- 
ing officials, department heads, sales 
representatives and guests. 


Featuring the evening was the pre- 
sentation of handsome sterling silver 
plaques to the co-founders of the 
Onyx Company, Victor H. Berman 
and Richard Von Oesen. The plaques 
were presented by Dr. Philip Kaplan, 
chief chemist, as expressions of es- 
teem from the entire body of workers, 
all of whom contributed to the cost. 


James H. Tully, vice-president of 
the Onyx Company, officiated as 
toastmaster. Mr. Berman, president, 
opened the banquet with a speech of 
welcome and appreciation of the loy- 
alties and services of his co-workers. 


In keeping with the silver anniver- 
sary, special presentations were made 
for long and meritorious service with 
the company. Elgar A. Brick was 
presented with a suitable remam- 
brance by Mr. Berman, in honor of 
twenty-five years of faithful service. 
Dr. Philip Kaplan also was honored 
for twenty-five years service and 
William Farley for his twenty-year 
period with the company, both pre- 
sentations being made by Mr. Von 

_ Presentations of awards to winners 
in the sales contest held among the 
Sales representatives were made by 
Charles D. Ehrengart, secretary and 
Sales manager. 

First prize was won by Edward 
Klumph, Southern representative; 


second prize was awarded to Jack 
Tresize, New York and New England 
representative. First prize in the 
Midwestern area went to Paul Wil- 
geroth, of the Maher Color & Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc. In a special effort con- 
test, Leon P. Brick, Middle Atlantic 
States representative, took first place 
award. 


Various talks of the evening 
brought out many interesting facts in 
the history of the Onyx Company, 
stressing the growth, progress and ac- 
complishments that it attained in its 
twenty-five years of business life. 


A fine program of entertainment 
rounded out the event. 


Texas May Make Rayon 
Out of Cotton Stalks 


Austin, Tex.—The possibility of 
building a viscose rayon manufactur- 
ing plant in Texas is under consider- 
ation, according to Dr. A. B. Cox, 
director of the University of Texas 
bureau of business research. Refuse 
cotton stalks would be used to make 
the pulp that would be converted into 
dress goods. 

Dr. Cox is co-operating with B. H. 
Palmer, New Jersey physicist and 
chemist, in working out plans for the 
proposed industry. This new chemi- 
cal process for making cotton stalks 
was recently patented. 

It is regarded as not improbable 
that under the process which Mr. Pal- 
mer has evolved and patented for the 
utilization of cotton stalks that the 
production of rayon may be enor- 
mously increased. It was pointed out 
that in 1890, which year marked the 
first production of rayon, 30,000 
pounds were manufactured. In 1934 
this production had increased to 
nearly 300,000,000 pounds. Various 
methods are used for producing ray- 
on, but 88 per cent of the world sup- 
ply is based on the viscose process, 
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which is a combination of wood pulp 
and cotton linters. 


The Palmer patented process would 
substitute cotton stalks for a part of 
the wool pulp. This mixed cellulose 
would be also admirably suited, it 
was stated, to the manufacture of 
high grade paper at a very low cost. 


Urges Hose Curtailment 


Again urging curtailment of pro- 
duction of women’s hosiery, the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers in a statement to its mem- 
bers last week said: 


“There can be no agreement be- 
tween two or more manufacturers as 
to when and how they shall curtail. 
But every single manufacturer should 
immediately appraise his own situa- 
tion and should decide on what cur- 
tailment he can impose upon his oper- 
ations. Recalling the practice of the 
industry, we may expect considerable 
curtailment following immediately or 
shortly after the holidays. We know 
of many plants which will close down 
the evening of December 20th and 
will not resume until some time short- 
ly after the beginning of the new 
year. 


“It is still the soundest policy for a 
plant to produce as far as possible 
against orders alone. This in itself, 
generally adhered to, would result in 
profit prices, which are the legitimate 
and proper objective of a profit econ- . 
omy.” 


Japanese Exports 


The total exports of cotton textiles 
from Japan for the entire current 
year, which draw attention from deal- 
ers and traders, will reach 2,600,000,- 
000 square yards or more, it is assur- 
ed, based on the fact that the exports 
were as high as 2,414,146,000 square 
yards on November 20th, this year. 
According to a survey conducted by 
the Japan Cotton Yarn and Textile 
Association, exports of cotton fabrics 
from japan during September 
amounted to 217,641,000 square 
yards, indicating an increase of 67,- 
667,000 square yards as compared 
with those from Great Britain for the 
month. 


MURRAY LABORATORY 
Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary, industrial and boiler water J 


analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses. 


17 years experience | 
21 W. McBee Ave. Greenville, S. C. 


| 
| 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5S. C. Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- DARY RING nel ll co., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, Cc. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- wast Radford. Va 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, > adiord, Va. 


Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Tenn., Tennessee Plectric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, Megr.; Cin- Darrin, Vice-Pres.;: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell. Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell H. Draper, Jr. 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 


F. . Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidge., CC. L. DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidge., ©. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio. Tex., Frost National Bank Bide. Ear! DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div. 


- . Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fila.., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.: E. P. Davidson. Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 
B 


Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D M. McCargar, Mer.; 


302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. BE. Green, H. B. 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidge.. H. C. Hood, Mer. Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 


ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Blde.. Chattanooga, 


7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. Tenn.;: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. How- 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City. ard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 

Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern T#ylor, Newnan, Ga. 

plant, Charlotte, N. C. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .I., The R. & H. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO.. Inc.. Providence. R. Ll Frank Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. Msr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, a2, 5 Harold T. Buck, 1615 EATON, PAUL 8., 213 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; ‘W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep.. 
Huntsville, Ala. John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte. N. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A EMMONS L ARN Le 
Norwood Place, jreenville, 215 Central Ave... S.W.. At- George F. 


lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 


and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 

T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C. City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. %- A- Stigen, Mer. 

Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety - Six, S. C. CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 

ces an farehouses, Atianta, Ga E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 

31 W. Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C.. EB. P. 


. Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer Houston, 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Tex. BE. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N.C. Sales fp Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mec- 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. Tenn, A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Ric hmond, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, M 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dal “i 
leton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bide., Char- Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. 
ham, Ala. sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, 
BROWN &@ co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton ©. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.;: Ralph 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. Gossett, Greenville, S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8S. C.: W. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. J. Hammer, Gastonia, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 


A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.;: A. Max Browning, 


Hillsboro. N. C tep., Wilham W. Conard, Greenwood. S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 


Distributors: Alabama-—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, Machine Co., Selma. Fliorida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
N. C. Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 


Georgia-—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg. ‘Char-  Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Caro- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller. CC. P. Semmilow. Execu- liina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Supply Co., Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Sou. Offices, 519 BE. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E ly 
ville, 8. C. worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
. Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 


Spring St., S.W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr.. Sou. Rep.; tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 

Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep, Cc. R. Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Taylor, 1414 Johnston BDidg., Charlotte. N. C. GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 


; Eckels, 141 N. Myrtie Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T, Stringer, 500-6 N. 


ae Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING co. i? Battery Place, New Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 

York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 

White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- §ts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louis- 

tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn  yille, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1295-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg. Jj. CG’ Pye. 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. St 
N.C. Bank wh 824-26 GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
o., 


Products Bales Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., 1. H. Kel- Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte 
ley, Mer. tocks carried at convenient points. GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
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W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St.. St. Louts. Mo.: 
Oo. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowtn- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville. 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.;: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.;: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.;: 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Téx.: Texttle Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Kelith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co. 
Jackson, Tenn.; BE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville. S © 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure,. S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602. Charlotte, N. C 

H &@ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National 
Atianta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N 
*: J. W. Rimmer. Mer.;: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 


R. I Sou. 
Bank Blid¢g.. 


HERCULES POWDER COoO., Wilmington, De! Sou. Reps.. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


lina Specialty Co., P. 0. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 


Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Ride., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Pldge.. Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wytte, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree. Ant. No. 45. 


Atianta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Orleans, La.: B. 


1526 Sutherland Place. 
J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St... New 
Dodd, 333 St. Charles St... New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 2583 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps... J 
H. Mason, P. O, Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson. 920 Provident 
Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H.. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep.. W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
niy Co., Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply (o.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Supply Co.. 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co.. Anderson, Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. S 
C.: Industrial Supplv Co.. Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Sunplv Co.. 
Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Beltine Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supniv Co.. 
Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Gariand Co., Louisville. Kv 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Spectaity Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Bide., Greenville. S. C.: Dantel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C.. Burlineton. N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude Tiler. P. Box 1388. Greenville. S 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace. 1118 South 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala. 

LAW 4 CO.. A. M., Spartanbure. 8S. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapoli« 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave.. 8.W.. I. H. Rarhee. 
Mer.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bldge.. H. D. Alexander: Dalla« 
Warehouse. 418-15 Second Ave. FE. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans. 614 S. Péters St 

LOPER CO... RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville. S. C. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tnc., Passaic N. J Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham. 
Als. ; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Eng Co (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Tewis 

Ww. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Nootin Hdw 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomerv. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barklev 
0.; Miami. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Rark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atilanta. Amer. Machinery Co.;: Columbus. A 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
iH DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentuckv—Ashland. Ben W'l.- 
qamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
‘raft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Charlotte, Chariette Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 


Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizahe 
Fayetteville y. Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co 


Sou 


p a Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: Hich 
Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hadw. Co.: Lenoir. 
ernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich. 


Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmineton fron Works: Shelbv. 


Shelby Supply Winston-Salem. Kester Machinery Co. South 
~Anderson Sullivan Hdw. Co.: (harleston, Cameron & 
ley ‘ 0.: linton Industrial Supply Cv.; Columbia, Columbia 
Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Cxo.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Bufeeas Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
rere Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
jirmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S. Rirm- 
Nea Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte. 
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MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 


York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom., 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bidge., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide.. Chattanoo,a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
Harry 


L.. Shinn, 982 Jefferson Standard Life Bide., Greensboro. 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 EB. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, 
Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt. Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. VY. & WN. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Spartanburg, C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 

of 


Sou. Reps., 
H. Small, 799 
Chattanooga, 


257 W. Exchange St.. 


New 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant. 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchbure, Mass. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO.., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Son. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS. J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 


Sou 


syth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: C. R. Mitchell. Mer.: Reps.. J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, 8. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
Sth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: A. S. Jay, 329 West Point 


Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelohia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldig., Charlotte, N. C. 


B. Ss. ROY & SONS, Worcester. Mass Sou. Office. 21 Pyrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C., John R. Roy. representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sov. 


Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olmey, 158 
©. Main St., Spartanbure. 8. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. Mcleod, 245 W. Freemason &St.. 
Norfolk. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raieigh, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 238 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
tap Spartanbure, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 

oston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 118 Courtland 8.E.. A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchouptitoulas St.. P. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep... Caro- 
lina Spectalty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Tnion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. ! 
Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts... Anderson. S. C 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. ©. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Charlotte. N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bide., Spartanbure, S. C., Geo. A. Dean Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris. Greensboro. N. C.: 
R. R. Berry. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga. H. C. 
Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allecheny Ave.. Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 ©. McBee Ave.. Greenville 
S. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. tn 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney. 722-723 
Forsyth Bide.: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL 4@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fal) 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 5. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 4438, Spartanbure. S. C. 


Sou 


STRWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Etewart Pence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
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burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. BE. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Avandale Bstates, Ga.: Ruf Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St... Columbia. Lewts M Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
ter, 8 C.: R. B. Davis, P. O. Box 343. Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch. 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bide.. Wilmington, N. C.; Bdwin C. Boyette, Jr.. 
1818 EHwineg Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
cC.: § Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta. Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga., 
D. Kehoe, 412 BE. 40th St... Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 
STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bide., Chariotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses In all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg. 8 C 

TEXTILE BANKING CO.. 55 Madison Ave.. New York City 
Sou. Rep.. Kermeth A Durham, 1112 Commercial National Dank 
Blde.. Charlotte. N 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 1 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide... Chariotte. N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. B. J. 
Paddy. Sec. and Treas 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE. Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta. Ga.. 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.; *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road. George Woolley, Jr.: Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co.. 908 James Bldge.: Dallas, Tex.. 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bide... 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fla.. Truscon Steel Co.. 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville. Tenn... Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Blde.: Memphis. Tenn... Truscon Stee! Co., 586 Shrine Bide., New 
Orleans. La.. Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.: *Nor- 
folk. Va.. 22nd & Manteo Sts.. W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bide... A. P. Lone. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO... Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Rens... J. S. Palmer. 1207 Woodside Bide.. Greenville. S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer. 116 S. 13th St.. Birmingham. Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St Greensboro. N.C. Sou Distributors RBarreled 
Sunlight. PD. A. Hines. 816 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure, Va.: The 
Henrv Walke Co... P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington Paint 
Co.. Inc.. Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Morean’s. Inc.. 
111 W. Broad St... Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave.. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston. S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave.. Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc... Spartan- 
burg. S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Fason-Morgan Co... 322 Second Ave... N.. Nashville. Tenn.; 
G. & H. Patnt & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co.. 100 S Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co.. 226-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co.. P. O. Box 116. Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc.. 280 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 158 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O.- Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc... Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.. Baéwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


District Offices, Box 901, 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 1387 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inver- 


ness Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charilotte..N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warrington. field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers : 1817 Healev Bide... Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
aon, Rep.. W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS 4&4 SONS. |. B.. Dover. N. H.. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington. 710 Woodside Blide.. Eresnatinn S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
218 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N 

WOLF, JACQUES 4&4 Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps... C. R. 

Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. 


1202 W Market St.. 
ood Supply Co., 4517 Roseville Bivd., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Says Revised Freight Rates To Aid New 
England 


4E recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission changing freight rates to the Western 
States from New England and Southern mills will 
improve the competitive position of the New England 
mills in the Western markets, according to a statement 
from the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
In its analysis of the decision, the Association said: 
“The decision in Textile Case I. & S. 3633 will effect 
an approximate equalization of rates between the various 
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points in the two cotton textile manufacturing areas and 
Western market centers. Heretofore the rates from the 
Southern textile area have been lower than those paid on 
New England cotton goods. 

“By ordering an approximate equalization of freight 
rates between the two large cotton textile manufacturing 
areas of the country and Western markets, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its recent decision on Textile 
Case I. & S. 3636 has placed New England cotton mills 
in an improved position to compete for business in West- 
ern markets. That New England will benefit seems cer- 
tain. 

“Original hearings on the case, which was sponsored 
by the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
were held in the spring and summer of 1932. Twenty-six 
days were required for presentation of testimony and the 
record comprised 3,564 pages. There were 97 appear- 
ances of interested parties and testimony was heard from 
80 persons. Six hundred sixty-three exhibitions compris- 
ing approximately 6,000 pages were introduced. Later 
23 briefs of counsel were filed with the commission. 

“It was the contention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers that, because of the more onerous 
transportation conditions within the South, the rates from 
New England to the West should be on a lower basis, 
mile for mile, than the rates from the South. The find- 
ings of the commission have upheld this contention. 

“A typical effect of the decision is shown in the cotton 
piece goods group, as follows: 

“To Chicago: Present rate from Boston group on 
cotton piece goods, 86c, new rate 97c; from Atlanta, 
present rate 83c, new rate 96c; from Greensboro, N. C.., 
present rate 97'c, new rate 92c. 

“To St: Louis: Present rate from Boston group, 
$1.00%2, new rate $1.10; from Atlanta, present rate 75c, 
new rate 88c; from Greensboro, N. C., present rate 90c, 
new rate 95c. 

“To Cleveland: Present rate from Boston group, 85c, 
new rate 77c; from Atlanta, present rate 83c, new rate 
95c; from Greensboro, N. C., present rate 92c, new rate 


Burlington Mills Employees Benefit From 
Savings Fund 


Burlington, N. C.—The thrift of employes of the Bur- 
lington Mils Corporation in this area, through savings 
and commissary accounts, had distributed $60,000 in cash 
among them for the holidays. 

Outside of the local area, it has been learned, the cor- 
poration has turned back to employees of other units an- 
other $28,264.30, for a total of $88,264.30. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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The Norlander Machine Company 


213 W. Long Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


Are you having trouble with SLUBS in your roving? 


Our Improved BURNISHING PROCESS on fiyers 
will correct all slub trouble for you. 


We also specialize in spindle and steel roll repairs 
and manufacture new flyer pressers and spindles. 
OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
At Minimum Cost 


Home Office—New Bedford, Mass. 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 


ouldn’t 
new rings 
open up this 
spinning room 
‘bottleneck’?”’ 


If your rings are worn, your superintendent 
has probably had to pull his speeds down. 
New rings usually permit 10% to 15% faster 
running, which gives you that much more yarn 
per week from your present equipment. Install 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. It's a 
quick, direct, sure step to greater production 
for your spinning room! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING SENG co. 
Makers of Spinning and iw Ji ister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT RFR. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street. Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark |Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. 


| 

| 

“Cotton Mill Processes and | 
 Caleulations” | 


By D. A. Tompxrps 


Third edition. C ompletely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. | 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. ! 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 
By Il. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 


| 
| 
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— Regular Draft Spinning has survived the 
test of time for well over a century, because of its 
simplicity. It has been easy to clean and care for and has 
produced a yarn of good commercial quality with an invest- 
ment and maintenance cost that is commensurate with the 
results obtained. This record of achievement by three- 
roller spinning is reason enough for retaining its simplicity 
features, in any attempt to improve on its efficiency. 

This fact was our guiding principle in determining on 
@ four-roller long draft system to meet the need of the 
cotton industry for lower manufacturing costs with equal 
or improved quality. 

An increase in the number of mills adopting our system 
during the past year and sizable repeat orders lead us to 
believe that we have adequately met the need. 

H & B Four-Roller Long Draft effectually controls a 
large percentage of the shorter fibres in the roving, as 
well as the long fibres, and yet 
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function as do belts in other systems. It prevents sagging 
and controls the shorter fibres. However it does not inter- 
fere with their natural movement, because it makes a 
single point contact rather than a continuous contact. 
Furthermore the bite of this roll is not carried so near 
to the front roll as in belt systems, so that a natural arrange- 
ment of the fibres occurs and “plucking” is prevented. 

Note also that, in this four-roller system, fly (and other 
waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. It does not bunch 
up and is not carried into the yarn. 

H & B Long Draft meets all requirements as to sim- 
plicity to an exceptional degree. Its maintenance cost is 
about the same as that of a three-roller system and it 
compares favorably with the latter as to ease of clean- 
ing. Also investment cost is commensurate with the results 
obtained. 

Further details on request. 


permits sufficient freedom to effect 
proper distribution. This is accom- 
plished by the elimination of belts 
that hamper the natural movement 
of the fibres, Roller No. 2 in the 
H & B system performs the same 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE,.161 Devonshire Street, 


ATLANTA OFFICE. 
815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnstone Bidg. 


FOUR ROLLER LONG 


AFT..SYSTEM 


ALISUYUSAINA 
ViJOS Nd 
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© ROLLER REGULAR DRAF' 
THREE 
THE SECRE a Slr qos 
ER 
UR ROLL 4 
one DRAFTS = 
eFFICIENS 


